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“ 
“THE PUBLIC GOOD OUR END.” 





To the Public. 


THe first number of “MILITARY 
Moniror aND AMERICAN REGISTER” 
is presented to the public, in the belief 
that it will deserve ; and in the hope 
that it will receive a portion of pablic 
patronage. The editer rests not his 





entire claim on the indulgence of the 


and talents which his paper will evince : 


self; for talents, to several literary 


ly engaged in enriching it’s colu.ins.— 


J 


der, who is net averse to the perusal of 
bute to raise the American people to a 


respect, be without parallel. ‘To doubt 
this issue to the contest, already com- 
menced, would be to doubt the patrio 

tism, courage, good sense, and virtue of 
the citizens of the United States; and te 
suppose them destitute of these qualities 
would be to proclaim them unfit to be 
free, and untaithful trustees of the inva- 
luable legacy bequeathed by their an- 
cestors for the benefit of posterity. 

It is usual to inquire, what are the po- 
litics of the editor? The reader, who 
may be inclined to patronise the paper, 
is entitled to a reply. 

The editor is in principle, a democra- 
tical republican ; first, because a demo- 
cracy seems to him the best form of go 
vernment ; and, seeondly, because the 
government of the Uniteal “tates, which 
ihe feels himself boand to support, is a 
democratieal republic. Does the rea 
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Mr. David Niess Jur. Frankfort do, 


James Wilson, Esq. P.M. Worcester, Ms,'and we will, as 
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der wish to known what will be the po- 


5S. C.;litieal aspect of the paper? On this 
jpoint. he shallalso be gratified. 

| We hold the unron of the States to be 
essential to the happiness of the citizen ; 


ashington would, in- 






liberal reader, but also on the industry | ton) which belongs.to you, in your ne 
' ; - 
fur industry, it will be indebted to him- rs st 
gentlemen, whose pens will be frequent. | 


This plam and candid avowal will, it is. 


presumed, sufficiently interest every rea-| 


details, which will, undoubtedly, rapa 


*hof execilence, that will,in every! 
pitc h of exceiie , 9 * | nations, ? 










ps sow frown on “ the first dawning 


of every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our count om the resi, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
Me, 9" the various parts.” ss 

e are opposed to local discrimina- 
tions, when used with a view to weaken 
or dissolve the link that unites the seve- 
ral states into ons. ‘“ The name of A- 
MERICAN (said the immortal Washing- 


tional capacity, must always exalt the 
ide of patriotism, more than an 
appellation derived from local discrim- 
nations.” We cannot doubt that a com- 
mon government can embrace this ex. 
tensive country with advantage to all it’s 
parts ‘‘ to listen to mere speculation, in 
such a Case, were criminal,” 

We are opposed to the “ characteriz- 
ing of parties by geographicas discrimi- 


We are Washingtonians, according 
to the principles and professions of the 
father of our country ; but we are op- 


'posed to every sacrilegious application 


of his name when used to cover a trea- 
sonable attempt to sap our republican in- 
stitutions and retarn as to a state of sla- 
very. 

We are opposed to hereditary distinc- 
tions. “ Blood,” as an expression to 
distinguish personal merit, is to us un- 
intelligible ; “ family” is equally so. 

“ Weare all Republicans, we are al} 
Federalists ;” will be a governing max- 
im to guard us against unreasonable in- 
terference in private opinion, which al. 
though, in our view, not right, will be 
treated with all the lenity due to an 
honest errer of jadgement, 


Bound by no roles, which we do pos 
conscientiously approve, we will exa- 
mine ‘ measures’ with indépendent bold- 
ness ; and, with all dae deference te 
individuals, we «vill occasionally ana- 





lvze principles, avoiding scurrility, and 
holding private character sacred. 
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Tf there is a tory in tlie land, we will] 


seek his haunt, and drag him from con- 
cealment ; his associate, by whatever 
appellation he may be distinguished, 
shall be also carried before the public. 


On the subject of war, we are of opi- 
nion that it was unavoidable. National 
degradation, and a loss ofindependence 
would soon follow a policy either cow- 
ardly or vaccilating 


As advocates for PEAc#, We anxious- 
ly desire it’s return, but not on terms de- 
greing to our country : We love peace, 

ut would not purchase it at the expense 
of the liberty of a single citizen. What! 
accept peace on condition of conceding 
to a joreigy nation, the right to enslave 
the citizens! Cursed he the citizen— 


‘enslaved be the wretch, who would bar- |: 


ter his fellow-man for a bale of goods, a 
mess of pottage. Sooner should the last 
¢mhabitant of the land die fighting in the 
Jast intrenchment of liberty, and the 
country again become: a wilderness.— 
But this country cannot be again enslav- 
ed, it cannot be conquered—we have 
numbers, we have virtue, we have pa- 
triotism and courage. In war, we will 
sneet partial reverses, our long peace 
will render us more liable to disaster in 
the commencement than in the progress 
of war, but, most assuredly, we will 
Zain the last battle. 





The subjects, to be treated of in the Military 
Monitor, will be comprised under the fol- 
towing heade : 


1. Official detaiis of all the occurrences of 
the war, by sea and land. 


2. Authentic copies of all public state-pa- 
pers, whether respecting the internal concerns 
or foreign relations or of the United States. 


8. Proceedings of Congress; and, occasion- 
ally, of the State-Legislatures. 


4. Lists of enemy’s vessels that may be cap- 
tured. 


5. Notices of acts of patriotism, and of Mi- 
Mtary and Naval prowess. 


6. Military instruction. 


7. Political and other essays calculated to 
promote-+he general interest, & happiness, & 
secure the honor and independence of the 
United States. 


8. A weekly summary of foreign and do- 
mestic news. 


9. Occasional geographical notices of plices 
which may become the seat of wer. 


10. Extracts from foreign and domestic 
journals and newspapers. 


Advertisements will be excluded ; and the 
fund for support of the paper, confined to what 
may be received from subscribers. . Zhis re- 
gulation will render functuality,on the fart 
wf subscribers, indispensible. 
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CONGRESS. 


[SECRET JOURNAL.] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1812. 


A confidential message in writing w2s 
received from the president of the Uni 
téd States, by Mr. Coles his secretary, 
which he delivered in at the speaker’s 
table. 

The house was then cleared of all 
persons except the members, clerk, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and door-keeper, and 
doors were closed, and the followlpg 
MEssaGe was read. 


er ee 


MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 


I communicate to Congress docu- 
ments being a continuation of those 
heretofore laid before them, on the sub- 
ject of our affairs with Great Britain. 
Without going back beyond the re- 
newal in 1803 of the war in which G, 
Britain is engaged, and omitting unre- 
paired wrongs of inferior magnitude, the 
conduct of her government presents a 
series of acts hostile to the United Sta. 
tes as an independent ,and neutra! na- 
tion. 

British cruizers have been in the con 
tinued practice of violating the Ameri- 
ean flag on the great highway of nations, 
and of seizing and carrying off persons 
sailing under it ; not in the exercise of a 
belligerent right founded on the law of 
nations against an enemy, but of a mu- 
nicipal prerogative over British sub- 
jects. British jurisdiction is thus ex- 
tended to neutral vessels in a_ situation 
where no laws can operate but the Jaw of 
‘nations and the laws of the country to 
which the vessels belong ; and a self-re- 
dress is assumed, which, if British sub- 
jects were wrongfully detained & alone 
concerned, is that substitution of force, 
for a resort to the responsible sovereign, 
which falls within the definition of war. 
Could the seizure of British subjects in 
such cases be regarded as within the 
exercise of a belligerent right, the ac- 
knowledged laws of war, which forbid 
an article of captured property to be ad 
judged without a regular. investigation 

fore a competent tribunal, would im 
periously demand the fairest trial, where 
the sacred'rights of persons were at is- 
sue. In place of such a trial, these rights 
are subjected to the will of every petty 





‘commander. 


The practice, hence, is so far from 
affecting British subjects alone, that, un- 
der the pretext of searching for these, 
thousands of American citizens, under 


jthe safe guard of public law, and of their 


xational tlag, have been torn from their 
country and every thing dear to them ; 


{have been dragged on board ships of 


war of a foreign nation, and exposed, 
under the severities of their discipline, to 
be exiled to the most distant & deadly 
climes, to risk their lives in ‘the battles 
of their oppressors, and to be the me- 
lancholy instruments of taking away 
those of their own brethren. 

Against this crying enormity, which 
Great Britain would be so prompt to a- 
venge if committed aguzinst herself, the 
United States have in vain exhausted 
remonstrances and expostulation. And 
that no proof might be wanting of their 
conciliatory dispositions, and no pre- 
text left for a continuance of the practice, 
the British government was formally 
assured of the readiness of the United 
States to enter into arrangements, sucha 
as could not be rejected, if the recovery 
of British subjects were the real and the 
sole object. ‘The communication pass- 
ed without effect. 

British cruizers have been in the prac- 
tice also of violating the rights, and the 
peace of our coasts. ‘They hover over 
and harass our. departing commerce.— 
To the most insulting pretentsions the 
have added the most lawless eweneeit: 
ings in our very harbors; and have 
wantonly spilt American blood within 
the sanctuary of our territorial jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The principics and rules enforc- 
ed by that nation, wher a neutral na- 
tion, against armed vessels or bellige- 
rents hovering near her coasts, and dis. 
turbing her commerce, are well known. 
When called on, nevertheless, the Uni- 
ted States, to punish the greater offences 
committed by her own vessels, her go- 
vernment has bestowed on their com- 
mander additional marks of honor and 
confidence. 

Under pretended blockades, withou 
the presence of an adequate force, and 
sometimes without the practicability of 
applying one, our commerce has been 
plundered in every sea ;the great sta- 
ples of our country have been cut off 
from their legitimate markets ; and a 
destructive blow aimed at our agricultu- 
raland maritime interests. In aggra- 
vation of these predatory measures, they 
fiave been considered as in force from 
the dates oftheir notification ; a restros- 

ctive effect being thus added, as has 
sete done in other important cases, to 
the anlawfulness of the course pursued. 
And to render the outrage the more sig- 





nal, these mock blockades have beep 
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péiternted & enforced in the face of offi- 
cial communications from the British 
government, declaring, as the true defi- 
nition of a legal blockade, *‘ that particu- 
lar ports must be actually invested, and 
previous warning given to vessels bound 
to them not to enter.” 

Not content with these occasional 
expedients for laying waste our neutral 
trade, the cabinet of Great Britain re- 
sorted at length, to the sweeping system 
of blockades, under the name of Orders 
in Council, which have been moulded & 
managed as might best suit its political 
views, its commercial jealousies, or the 
avidity of British cruisers. 

To our remonstrances against this 
complicated and transcendent injustice 
of this innovation, the first reply was, 
that the orders were reluctantly adopted 
by Great Britain as a necessary retalia- 
tion on the decrees of her enemy pro 
claiming a general blockade of the Bri- 
tish isles, at atime when the naval force 
of that enemy dared not to issue from his 
own ports, Sheswas reminded, with- 
out effect, that her own prior block- 
ades, unsupported by an adequate naval 
force, actually applied and continued, 
were a bar to this plea ; that executed 
edicts against millions of our property 
could not be retaliatign on edicts, cory, 
fessedly impossible to be executed ; that 
retaliation, to be just, should fall on the 
party, setting the guilty example, not on 
an innocent party, which was not even 
cheargeable with an acquiescence in it. 

When deprived of this flimsy veil for 
a prohibition of our trade with her ene- 
my, by the repeal of his prohibition of our 
trade with Great Britain, her cabinet, 
instead of a corresponding repeal, or 
practical discontinuance of its orders, 
formally avowed a determination to per- 
sist in them against the United States, 
until the markets of her enemy should 
be laid open to British prodacts; thus 
asserting an obligation on a neutral pow- 
er to require one belligerent to encou- 
rage, by its internal regulations, the 
trade of another belligerent ; contradict- 
ing her own practice towards all na- 
tions, in peace as well asin war ; and 
betraying the insincerity of those pro- 
fessions which inculecated a belief that, 
having resorted to her orders with re- 
gret, she was.anxious to find an occasion 
for putting an end to them. 

Abandoning still more all respect for 
the neutral rights of the United States, 
and for its own consistency. the British 
government now demands as prerequi- 
sites to arcpeal of its orders, as they 
relate to the United States, that a forma- 
lity should be observed in the repeal of 
the French decrees nowise necessary to 
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British usage ; and that the French te- 
peal, besides including that portion of 
the decrees which operates within a ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, as well as that which 
operates en the high seas against the 
commerce of the United States, should 
not be a single special repeal in relation 
to the United States, but should be ex- 
tended to whatever other neutral nations, 
uncennected with them, may be affect- 
ed by those decrees, And as an addi 

tional insult, they are called on for a for- 
mal disavowal of conditions and preten- 
tions advanced by the French govern- 
ment, for which the United States are 
so far from having made themselves 
responsible, that, in official explanations, 
which have been published to the world, 
& in a corresdondence of the American 
minister at London with the British mi- 
nister for foreign. affairs, such a respon- 
sibility was explicitly and emphatically 
disclaimed, 

It has become indeed sufficiently cer- 
tain, that the commerce of the United 
States is to be sacrificed, not as interfer- 
ing with the belligerent rights of Great 
Britain—not as supplying the wants of 
her enemies, which she herself supplies ; 
but as interfering with the monopoly 
which she covets for her own commerce 
and navigation. She carries ona war 
against the lawful commerce of a friend, 
that sne may the better carry on a com- 
merce with an enemy—a commerce, 
polluted by the forgeries and perjuries 
which are for the most part the only pass- 
ports by wv hich it can succeed. 

Anxious to make every experiment 
short of the last resort of injured nations, 
the United States have withheld from 
Great Britain, under successive modi 
fications,the benefits of afree intercourse 
with their market, the loss of which 
could not but outweigh the profits ac- 
cruing from her restrictions of our com- 
merce with other nations. And to en- 
title these experiments to the more fa- 
vorable consideration, they were so fra- 
med as to enable her to place her adver 
sary under the exclusive operation of 
them. ‘To these appeals her govern- 
ment has been equally inflexible, as if 
willing to make sacrifices of every sort, 
rather than yield to the claims of justice, 
or renounce the errors of a false pride. 
Nay, so far were the attempts carried to 
overcome the attachment of the British 
cabinet to its unjust edicts, that it receiv- 
ed every encouragement within the com- 
petency of the executive branch of our 
government, to expect that a repeal of 
them would be followed by a war bet 
ween the United States and France, 
unless the French edicts should also be 
repealed. Even this communication, al- 





their termivation; nor exemplified by 


though silencing for eycr the plea of a 


disposition in the United States to at 
quiesce in those edicts, originally the. 
sole plea of them, received no attention. 
If no other proof existed of a predeter- 
mination of the British government a- 
ainst a repeal of its orders, it might be 
ound in the correspondence of the mi- 
nister plenipotentiary ofthe U. States 
at London, and the British secretary for 
foreign affairs, in 1810, on the question, 
whetherthe blockade of May, 1806, was 
considered as in force, or as not in force. 
It had been ascertained that the French 
government, which urged this blockade 
as the ground of its Berlin decree, was 
willing, in the event of its removal, to 
repeal that decree ; which, being follow- 
ed by alternate repeals of the other of- 
fensive edicts, might abolish the whole 
system on both sides. This inviting op- 
portunity for accomplishing an object so 
important to the U. States & professed so 
often to be the desire of both the belli- 
gerents, was made known to the Bri- 
tish government. As that government 
admits that an actual application of an 
adequate force is necessary to the exis- 
tence of a legal blockade, and it was 
notorious, that if sucha force had ever 
been applied, its long continuance had 
annulled the blockade in question, there 
could be no sufficienf objection on the 
part of Great Britain to a formal revo- 


cation of it; and no umaginable objec-.. 


tion to a declaration of the fact that the 
blockade did not exist. The declara- 
tion would have been consistent with 
her avowed priaciples of blockade, and 
would have enabled the United States to 
demand from France the pledged re- 
peal of her decrees ; either with suc 
cess, in which case the way would have 
been opened for a general repeal of the 
belligerent edicts; or without success, 
in which case the United States would 
be penne in turning their measures 
exclusively against France. The Bri- 
tish government would, however, nei- 
ther rescind the blockade, nor declare 
its non-existence ; nor permit its non- 
existence to be inferred and affirmed by 
the American plenipotentiary. On the 
contrary, by representing the blockade 
to be comprehended in the order in coun- 
cil, the United S. were compelled so to 
regard it in their subsequent proceed- 
ings. 

There was a period when a favora- 
ble change in the policy of the British 
cabintt, was justly considered as estab. 
lished. ‘The minister plenipotentiary of 
his Britannic majesty here proposed an 
adjustment of the differences more im- 
mediately endangering the harmony of 
the two countries, ‘The proposition was 





accepted with a promptitude and cordia. 
lity corresponding with the iavariable 
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professions of this government. A foun- 
dation appeared to be laid for a sincere 
and lasting reconciliation. The pros- 
pect, however, quickly vanished. ‘The 
whuie proceeding was disavowed by 
the British government, without any ex- 
planations which could at that time re- 
press tie beliei, that the disavowal pro- 
ceeded from a spirit of hostility to the 
commercial rights and prosperity of the 
United States And it had since come 
into proof, thatat the very moment, when 
the public minister was holding the lan 
guage of friendship and inspiring confi- 
dence in the sincerity of the negociation 
with which he was charged,a secret a- 
gent of his government was employed in 
intrigues, having fur their object a sub- 
version of our government, and a dis 
memberment of our happy anion. 

In reviewing the conduct of Great 
Britain seieatile the United States, our 
attention is necessarily drawn to the 
warfare just renewed by the savages 
on our extensive frontiers ; a warfare 
which is known to spare neither age nor 
sex, and to be distinguished by features 
peculiarly shocking to humanity, It is dif- 
ficult to account for the activity & com- 
binations which have for some time been 
developing themselves among tribes in 
the constant intercourse with British tra- 
ders and garrisons, without connecting 
their hostility with that influence ; and 
without recollecting the authenticated 
examples of such interpositions hereto- 
fore furnished by the officers and agents 
of that government. 

Such is the spectacle of injuries and 
indignities whiclt have been heaped on 
our country ; and such the crisis which 
Hs unexampled forbearance and conci- 
liatory efforts have not been able to a 
vert. It might at least have been ex- 


ected, that an-enhghtened nation, if 


ess urged by moral obligations, or invi- 
ted by friendly dispositions on the part 
of the United States, would have found, 
in its true interest alone, a sufficient mo- 
tive to respect their rights and their tran- 
quillity on the high seas; and that an 


enlarged policy would have favored that 


free and general circulation of com- 


merce, in which the British nation is at 
all times interested, and which, in times 
of war, is the best alleviation of its cala- 
mitiesto herself as wellas the other belli- 
gerents ; & more especially that the Bri- 
tish cabinet would not, for the sake of a 
precarious and surreptitious, intercourse 
rsevered 


with hostile markets, have 


in a course of measures which necessa- 


rily put at hazard the invaluable market 
t & grewing country, disposed: 


ofa 


to cultivate the mutual advantages of an 
active sommerce. 


Other coupcils have prevailed, Our 
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moderation and conciliation have had 
no other effect thanto encouraye erse- 
verance, and to enlarge pretentions — 
We behold our seafaring citizeiss, still 
the daily victims of lawless violence 
committed on the great common and 
highway of nations, even within sight 
of the country which owes tiem protec- 
tion. We behold our vessels, freigh- 
ted with the products of our soil and in- 
dustry, or retaruing with the honest 
roceeds of them, wrested from. their 
awful destinations, confiscated by prize- 
courts, no longer the organs of public 
law, but the instruments of arbitrary e- 
dicts ; and their unfortunate crews dis- 
persed and lost, or forced or inveigled, 
in British ports, into British fleets ; 
whilst arguments are employed in ‘sup- 
port of these aggressions which have no 
foundation but in a principle equally 
supporting a claim to regulute our ex- 
ternal commerce in all cases whatsoever. 

We behold, in fine, on the Side of G. 
Britain, a state of war against the U- 
nited States; ou the side of the U. States, 
a state of peace towards Great Britain, 

Whether the U. States shall continue 
passive under these progressive usurpa- 
tions,and these accumulating wrongs ; 
or, opposing force to force in defence of 
their nataral right, shall commit a just 
cause into the bands of the Almighty 
Disposer of events, avoiding all connec- 
tions which might faarceng. it in the 
contests or views of other powers, and 

reserving a constantreadiness to concur 
in an honorable re-establishment of peace 
and friendship, is a solemn question, 
which the constitution wisely confides 
to the legislative department of the go- 
vernment. In recommending it to their 
early deliberation, I am happy in the 
assurance that the decision will .be 
worthy the enlightened & patriot-coun- 
cils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful! 
nation. 

Having presented this view of the re. 
lations of the United States with Great 
Britain, and of the solemn alternative 
growing out ofthem, I proceed to re- 
mark, that the communication last made 
to congress on the subject of our relation 
with France, will have shown, that 
since the revocation of her decrees as 
they violated the neutral rights of the 
United States, her government has au- 
thorised illegal captures, by its priva- 
teers and ablic ships, and that other 
outrages haive been practised on our 
vessels and our citizens, It will have 
been seen also, that no indemnity had 
been provided, or satisfactorily pledged 
for the extensive spoliations committed 
under the violent and retrospective or- 
ders of the French government against 
the property of our eitiaeng seized with- 
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in the jurisdiction of France. I abstain 
at this time from recommending to the 
consideration of congress definitive mea- 
sures with respect to that nation, in the 
‘xpectation, that the result of unclosed 
discussions between our ministers ple. 
nipotentiary at Paris and the French go- 
vernment, will speedily enable congress 
to deeide, with greater advantage, on 
the course duc to the rights, the inte- 
rests, and the honor of our country. 


JAMES MADISON. 
Washington, June 1, 1813. 


A motion was then made by Me. 
Randolph that the same message be re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole 
house on the state of the Union. 

And the question thereon being ta- 
ken, it was determined in the negative, 
yeas 37, nays 82. 

On motion of Mr. D. Williams, 

Ordered, that the said message be re- 
ferred to the committee on that part of 
the president’s message which relates to 
our foreign relations. 

And then the house adjourned until to- 
morrow morning 11 o'clock. 

Tuesday, June 2 

The house met, and on motion of Mr. 
Harper, re -eriegeD until to-morrow mor- 
ning 11 o’clock. 

Wednesday, June 3. 

Mr. Calhoun, from the committee of 
foreign relations, to whom was referred 
the message of the president of the Uni- 
ted States, -of the 1st inst. made the fol- 
lowing report. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The Commitice on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the Message 6f the President 
of the United States, of the ist of June, 
1812, 

REPORT— 

That after the experience whichthe U- 

nited States have had of the great injus- 

tice of the-British government towards 
them, exemplified by so many acts of 
violence and oppression, it will be more 
difficult to justify to the impartial world 
their patient forbearance, than the mea- 
sures towhich it has become necessary to 
resort, to avenge the wrongs and vindi- 
eate the rights and honor of the nation, 

Your committee are happy to observe, 

on a dispassionate review of the conduct 

of the U. 8. that they see in it no cause 
for censure. 

Ifa long forbearance under injuries 
ought ever to be considered a virtue in 
any nation, it is one which peculiarly be- 
comes the United States. No people 
ever had stronger motives to cherish 
peace; none have ever cherished it with 
greater sincerity and zeal. 

But the period has now arrived, when 


the United States must support ther 








eharacter-and station among the nations 
of tae earth, or submitto the most shame- 
ful degradation. Forbearance has ceas- 
ed to be a virtue. Waren the one side 

nd peace on the other, is a situation as 
rae ut it is disgraceful. ‘The mad 
ambition, the lust oi power, and com- 
mercial avarice of Great Britain, arro- 
gating to herseli the complete dominion 
of the ocean, and exercising over it an 
unbounded and lawless tyranny, have 
left to neutral nations an alternative only, 
between the base surrender of their 
rights and a manly vindication of them. 
Happily for the United States, their des- 
tiny, under the aid of heaven, is in their 
own hands. 'Thecrisisis formidable only 
by their love ofpeace. ‘They have sut- 
fered no wrongs, they have received no 
insults, however great, for which they 
cannot obtain redress, 

More than seven years have elapsed 
since the commencement of this system 
of hostile aggression by the British gov- 
ernment, onthe rights and interests of 
ihe United States. The manner of iis 
commencement was not less hostile, than 
the spirit with which it has been prose- 
euted. ‘The U. States have invariably 
done every thing in their power to pre- 
serve the relations of sheer aig with G. 
Britain. Of this disposition, they gave 
a distinguished proof at the moment 
when they were made the victims of an 
opposite policy. ‘The wrongs of the last 
war had not been forgotten at the com- 
mencement of the present one. ‘They 
warned-us of dangers, against which it 
was sought to provide. As early as the 
year 1804, the minister of the U. States 
at London, was instructed to invite the 
British government to enter into a nego- 
ciation on all the points on which a col- 
lision might arise between the two coun- 
tries in the course of tlie war, and to pro- 
pose to it an arrangement of their claims 
on fair and reasonable conditions. ‘The 
invitation was accepted. A negociation 
had commenced and was depending and 
nothing had occurred to excite a 
that it would not terminate to the satis- 
faction of both parties. It was at this 
time, and under these circumstances; 
that an attack was made, by surprise on 
an important branch of the American 
commerce, which affected every part of 
the U.S. and involyed many of their. ci- 
tizens in ruin. 

The commerce on which this: attack 
Was sounexpected!y made, was between 
the U. States and the colonies of France, 
Spain, and other enemies of G. Britain. 

commerce just in itsclf; sanctioned 
by the example of Great Britain; in re- 
gard to the trade with her own colonies ; 
sar «.ioned by a solemn act between the 
vo governments in the last war, & sanc 
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tioned by the practice of the British goy- 
ernment in the present war, more than 
two years having then elapsed without 
any interference wath it. 

he injustice of this attack could only 
be equalied by the absurdity ofthe pre- 
text alleged for it. It was pretended by 
the British government, that in case of 
war, her enemy had no right to modify 
its colonial regulations, so as to mitigate 
the calamities of war to the imhabitants 
of its cuolumes. ‘This pretension, pecu- 
liar to Great Britain, is utterly incompa- 
tible with the rights. of sovereignty in 
every independent state. If we recur 
to the well-established and universally 
admitted law of nations, we shall find 
no sanction to it in that venerable code. 
The sovereignty of every state is co-ex- 
tensive with its dominions, and cannot 
be abrogated or curtailed in its rights, 
as to any part, except by conquest,— 
Neutral nations have a right to trade to 
every port of either belligerent, which is 
not legally blockaded, and in all articles 
which are not contraband of war. Such 
is the absurdity of this pretension, that 
your committee are aware, especially 
alter the able manner in which it has 
been heretofore refuted and exposed, that 
they would offer an result to the under- 
standing of the house if they enlarged on 
it;and ifany thing could add to the 
sense of the injustice of the British gov- 
ernment in the transaction, it would 
be the contrast which her conduct exhi- 
bits in regard to this trade and in regard 
to a similar trade by neutrals with her 
own colonics. Jtis known to the world 
that Great Britain regulates her own 
trade in war and in peace, at home and 
in her colonies, as she finds for her inte 
rest—that in war she relaxes. the res- 


the colonies, and that it never was sng- 
gested that she had not a right to do it; 


the relaxation, violated a belligerent right 
of her enemy, But with G. Britain, every 
thing is lawtul. It is only in a trade with 
her enemies that the U. States can do 
wrong. With them all trade is unlawfal. 
In the year 1793, an attack was made 
by the British government on the same 
branch of our neutral trade, which had 
nearly involved the two countries in a 
war. ‘The difference, however, was a- 
micably accommodated. The preten- 
sion was withdrawn, and_ reparation 
made tothe U. States for the losses 
which they had suffered by it. It was 
fair to infer, from that arrangement, that 
the commerce was deemed by the Brit- 
ish government lawful, and that itwould 
not be again disturbed. 

Had the British government been re- 





solyed to contest this trade with neu- 


traints of her colonial system in favor of} people. 


or that a neutral, in taking advantage of| tives felt. 


trals, it was due tothe character of the 
British nation that the decision should be 
made known to the government of the 
United States, The existence of a ne- 
gociation which had been invited by our 
government, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing differences by an amicable arrange- 
ment of their respective pretentions, 
gave a strong claim to the. notification, 
while it afforded the fairest ps a 
for it. Bat a very different policy ani- 
mated the then Cabinet of natandin 
The liberal confidence and friendly o- 
vertures of the United States were ta- 
ken advantage of to ensnare them.— 
Steady to its purpose, and inflexibly hos~ 
tile to this country, the. British govern- 
ment calmly looked forward to the mo-~- 
ment when it might give the most dead- 
ly wound to our interests. A trade, just 
in itself, which was secured by so many 
strong and sacred pledges, was consi- 
dered safe. Our citizens, with their u- 
sual industry and enterprise, had em- 
barked in ita vdst proportion of their 
| shipping, and of their capital, which 
were at. sea, under no other protection 
than the law of nations, and the confi- 
dence which they reposed in the justice 
and friendship ot the British nation.— 
At this period the unexpected blow was 
given, Many of our vessels were seiz- 
ed, carried into port, and condemned by 
a tribunal which, while it professes to 
respect the law of nations, obeys the 
mandates of its government. Hundreds 
of other vessels were driven from the 
ocean, and the trade itself, in a great 
measure, suppressed. .'Theeffect proda- 
ced. by this attack onthe Jawlul com- 
merce of the United States, was suchas 
might have been expected from a_ vir- 
tuous, independent, and highly injured 
But one sentiment pervaded 
the whole American nation. No local 
interests were regarded ; no sordid mo- 
Without looking to the paris 
which suffered most, the invasion of our 
rights was considered a common cause, 
and from one extremity of our Union ta 
the other, was heard the voice of an ‘u- 
nited people, calling ontheir government 
to avenge the wrongs, and vindicate the 
rights and honor of the country. 
From this period the British govern. 
ment has gone on in @ continued en- 


ofthe U.S. disregarding in its course, in 
many instances, obligations which bave: 
heretofore been held sacred by civitized 
nations. 

In May, 1806, the whole coast of the 
continent, from the Elbe to Brest inclu. 
sive, was declared to be in a state of 


| blockade. By this: act, the well estab. 


lished principles of the law of nations, 
principies which have served iur ageg 
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croachment on the rights and interests: 
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as guides, and fixed the boandaty bet- 
ween the rights of belligerents and neu- 
trals, were violated ; By the law of na- 
tions, as recognized by Great Britain 
herself, no blockade is lawful, unless. it 
be sustained by the application of an ade- 
quate force, and that an adequate force 
was applied to this blockade, in its full 
extent, will not be pretended. Whether 
Great Britain was able to maintain le- 
lly so extensive a blockade, consider- 
my, the war in which she is engaged, re- 
quiring such extensive naval operations, 
1s a question which it is not necessary at 
this fmé to examine, It is sufficient to 
be known, that such force was not ap- 
plied, and this is evident from the terms 
of the blockade itself, by which compa- 
ratively, an inconsiderable portion of the 
coast only was declared to be in a state 
of strict and rigorous blockade. The 
ebjection to the measure is not diminish- 
ed by that circumstance. If the force 
was not applied, the blockade was un- 
lawful, from whatever cause the failire 
might: proceed. ‘The belligerent who 
institutes the blockade, cannot absolve 
itself from the obligation to apply the 
force under any pretext whatever. For 
a belligerent to relaxa blockade, which 
it could not maiptam, it would be a re- 
finement in injustice, not less insulting to 
the understanding than repugeant to the 
law of nations. To claim merit from 
the mitigation of an evil which the party 
had not the power, or found it inconve- 
nient to inflict, would be a new mode of 
encroaching on neutral rights. Your 
committee think it just to remark, that 
this act of the British government does 
not appear to have been adopted in the 
sense in which it has been since con- 
strued. On consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the. measure, and 
particularly the character of the distin- 
guished statesman who announced it, we 
are persuaded that it Was conceived ina 
spirit of conciliation, and intended to 
lead to an accornmodation ofall diffe- 
vences between the United States and 
Great Britain. His death disappointed 
that hope, and the act has since become 
subservient to ether purposes. It has 
been made by his suceessor a pretext for 
hat vast system of usurpation which has 
so long oppresséd and harrassed our 
commerce. 

The next act of the British govern- 
ment which claims our attention, is the 
order. in council of January 7, 1807, by 
which neutral powers are prohibited tra- 
ding from one port to another of France 


or her allies, or any other country witlt 


which Great Britain migii not freely 


trade. . By this order the pretension of 


England, fore claimed by every 
wther power, to prohibit neutrals ‘dispo- 
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sing of parts oftheir cargoes at different 
ports of the same enemy, is revived, and 
with vast accumulation ofinjury. Every 
enemy, however great the number or 
distant from each cther, is considered one, 
and the like trade even with powers at 
peace with England, who from motives 
of policy had excluded or restrained her 
commerce, was also prohibited. In this 
act the British government evidently dis- 
claimed all regard for neutral rights.— 
Aware that the measures authorized by 
it could find no pretext in any bellige- 
rent right, none was urged, ‘To prohi- 
bit the sale of our produce, consisting of 
innocent articles, at any port of a belli- 
gerent, not blockaded, to consider every 
belligerent as one, & subject neutrals to 
the same restraints with all,as if there 
was but one, were bold encroachments. 
But to restrain, or in any manner inter- 
fere with our commerce with neutral na- 
tions with whom Great Britain was at 
peace, and against whom she had no 
justifiable cause of war, for the sole rea- 
son that they restrained or exclyded 
from their ports her commerce, was ut 
terly incompatibie with the pacific re- 
lation subsisting between the two coun. 
tries. 

We proceed to bring into view the 
British Order in Council, of November 
Lith, 18@7, which superseded every 
other order, and consummated this sys- 
sem of hostility on the commerce of the 
United States which has been since so 
steadily pursued. By this order all 
France and her allies, and every other 
country at war with Great Britain, or 
with which she was not at war, from 
which the British flag was excluded, and 
allthe colonies of her enemy, were sub 
jected to the same restrictions as if they 
were actually blockaded in the most 
strict and rigorous manner, and all trade 
in articles the produce and manufacture 
of the said countries and colonies and the 
vessels engaged in it, were subjected to 
capture and condemnation as lawful pri- 
zes. ‘To this order certain exceptions 
were made, which we forbear to notice, 
because they were not adopted from a 
regard to neutral rights, but were dicta. 
ted by policy to promote the commerce 
of England, and so far as they related to 
heutral powers, were said to emanate 
from the clemency of the British govern- 
ment. 

It would be superfluous in your com- 
mittee to state, that by this erder the 
British government declared direct and 

ositive war against the United States. 
he dominion of the ocean was com- 
letely u d by it, all commerce for- 
Bidden, and every flag driven from it 
or subjected'to capture and condemna- 
‘tion, which did not subserye the pelicy 
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of the British government by paying * 
a tribute and sailing under its sanction.—- 
From this period the U. States have in- 
curred the heaviest losses and most mor- 
tifying humiliations. ‘They have borne 
the calamities of war without retorting 
them on its authors, 

So far your committee has presented 
to the view of the House the aggressions 
which have been committed under the 
authority ofthe British government on 
the commerce of the U. States. We 
will now proceed to other wrongs, which 
have been still more severely felt.— 
Among these is the impressment. of our 
seainen, a practice which has been un- 
ceasingly maintamed by Great Britain 
in the wars to which she has been a par- 
ty since our revolution. Your commit- 
tee cannot cotivey, in adequate terms, 
the deep sense which they entertain of 
the injustice and oppression of this pro- 
ceeding. Under the pretext of impress- 
ing British seamen, our fellow-citizens 
are seized in British ports, on the high 
seas, und in every ether quarter to whicli 
the British power extends, are taken on 
board British men of war, and compel 
led to serve there as British subjects. — 
In this mode our citizens are wantonly 
snatched from their country and their 
families, deprived of their liberty, and 
doomed to an ignominious and slavish 
bondage, compelled to fight the battles 
of a foreign country, and often to perish 
inthem. Our flag has given them no 
Pacypeer ; it has been unceasingly vio- 
ated,and our vessels exposed to dan 
ger by the loss of the men taken from 
them, Your committee need not re- 
mark, that while the practice is conti- 
nued, it is impossible for the U. States to 
consider themselves an independent na 
tion, Every new case isa new proof 
of their degradation. Its continuance is 
the more unjustifiable, because the U, 
States have repeatedly proposed to the 
British government an arrangement 
which would secure to it the control of 
its own people. An exemption of the 
citizens ofthe U Sfrom this degrading 
oppression, and their flag from violation, 
is all they have sought. 

This lawless waste of our trade, and 
equally unlawfal impressment of our 
seamen, have been much aggravated by 
insults and indignities attending them.— 
Under the pretext of blockading the har 
bors of France and her allies, Britisl 
squadrons have been stationed on our 
own coast, to watch and annoy our own 
trade. ‘To give effect to the blockade of 
European ports, the ports and harbors of 
the 0. States have been blockaded. In 
executing these orders of the British go- 
vernment, or in obeying the spirit wl h 
was known to animate it, the comman- 















ders of these squadrons have encroached 
on our jurisdiction, seized cur vessels, 
and carried into effect impressments 
within our limits, and done other acts of 
great injustice, violence, and oppression. 
The United States have seen, with min- 
gled indignation and surprise, that these 
acts, instead of procuring tothe perpe- 
trators the punishment due to unauthori- 
sed crimes, have not failed to recom- 
mend them to the favor of their gov. “n- 
ment. 
Whether the British governmet.t has 
contributed by active measures to excite 
against us the hostility of the Savage 
tribes on our frontiers, your committee 
are not disposed to oceupy much time in 
investigating. Certain indications of 
eeneeal notoriety may supply the place 
of authentic documents ; though these 
have net been wanting to establish the 
fact in some instances. It is known 
that symptoms of British hostility to- 
wards the U.States have never failed to 
produce cerresponding symptoms among 
those tribes. _ It is also well known, that 
on all such occasions, abundant supplies 
of the ordinary munitions of war. fiave 
been afforded by the agents of British 
commercial companies, and even from 
British garrisons, wherewith they were 
enabled to commence that system of 
Savage warfare on our frontiers, which 
has been at all times indiscriminate in 
its effect, on allages, sexes dnd condi- 
tions, and so revolting to humanity. 
Your committee would be much grati 
fied, ifthey could close here the details 
of British wrongs ; but it is their duty 
to recite another act of stili greater ma- 
lignity, than any of those which have 
been already brought to your view.— 
The aitempt to dismember our Union, 
and overthrow our excellent constitu 
tion, by a secret mission, the object of 
which was to foment discontents and 
excite insurrection against the constita- 
ted authorities and laws of the nation, 
as lately disclosed by the agent employ- 
ed in x, affords full proof that there is 
no bound to the hostility of the British 
government towards the United States 
—no act, however unjustifiable, which it 
would not commit to accomplish their 
ruin. This attempt excites the greater 
horror, from the consideration that it 
was made while the United States and 
Great Britain were at peace, and an 
amicable negociation was depending be- 
tween them for the accommodation of 
their differences, through public min- 
isters regularly authorised for the purpose. 
The United States have beheld, with 
etiex ite forbearance, this continued 
series Of hostile encroachments on their 
rights ant interests, in the hope that, 
yielding to the force of friendly remon- 
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strances, often repeated, the British gav- 
ernment might adopt a more just policy 
towurds them but that hope no longer 
exists. ‘They have also weighed impar- 
tially the reasons which have been urg- 
ed by the British government in vindi- 
cation of these encroachments, & found 
in them neither justification nor yn od 

The British government has alledged 
in vindication of the Orders in Council 
that they were resorted to as a_retalia- 
ton on France, for similar aggressions 
committed by her on our neutral trade 
with British dominions. But how has 


British and French aggressions are 
well known tothe world, ‘Their origin 
and progress have been marked with 
too wide and destructive a waste of the 
roperty of our fellow-citizens, to have 

een forgotten.—The decree of Berlin, 
of Nov. 21st, 1806, was the first aggres- 
siun of France in the present war.— 


the attack made by Great Britain on 
our neutral trade, with the colonies of 
France and her allies, and six months 
from the date of the proclamation of 
May, 1806. Even onthe 7th Jan 1807, 
the date of the first British order in 
council, so short a term had elapsed, 
after the Berlin deree, that it was hard- 
ly possible that the intelligence of it 
should have reached the United States 
A retaliation which is to produce its ef- 
fect, by operating on a neutral power, 
ought not to be resorted to, till the neu- 
tral had justified it by a culpable acquies. 
cence in the unlawtul act of the other 
belligerent. It ought to be delayed until 
after sufficient time had been allowed to 
the neutral to remonstrate against the 
measure complained of, to receive an 
answer and to act on it, which has not 
been done in the present instance ; and 
when the order of Nov. 11th was issued, 
it is well known that a minister of 
France had declared tothe minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at Paris, 
that it was not intended that the decree 
of Berlin should apply to the United 
States. It is equally well known, that 
no American vessel had then been con- 
demned under it, or seizure been made, 
with which the British government was 
acquainted. ‘The facts prove incontes- 
tibly, that the measures of France, how. 
ever unjustifiable in themselves, were 
nothing more than a pretext, for those 


of England. And of the — insuffici- 
ency of that pretext ample proof 


has already been afforded by the British 
governmeut itself, and in the most im- 
pressive form. Altho’ it was declared 
that the orders in council were retaliato- 
ry on France for her decres, it was also 





declared, and in the orders ‘themselves, 


this plea been supported ? The dates of 


Kighteen months had been elapsed after | 


that owing to the superiority of the Bri- 
tish navy, by which the fleets of France. 
and her allies were confined within their 
own ports, the French decrees were: 
considered only as empty threats. 

It isno justification of the wrongs of one 
power, that the like were committed by 
another, nor ought the fact, if true, to 
have been urged by either, as it could af- 
ford no proof of its love of justice, of its 
magnanimity, or evea of its courage.— 
it is more worthy the government of 
a great nation, to relieve than to assak 
the injured. Nor can the repetition of 
wrongs by another power repair the vio: 
lated rights or wounded honor of the in- 
jured party. An utter inability alone to 
resist, would justify a quiet surrender. of 
our rights, and degrading submission to 
the will of dthers. ‘Tothat condition the 
U. S. are not reduced, nor do they fear 
it. ‘What they ever consented to discuss 
with either power the misconduct of the 
other, is a proof,of their love of peace, of 
their moderation, and of the hope which 
they still indulged, that friendly appeals 
to jusi and generous sentiments would 
not be made to them in yain. But the 
motive was mistaken, if their forbear- 
ance was imputed, either to the want of 
a just sensibility to their wrongs, or ofa 
determination, if suitable redress was 
not obtained, to resentthem. The time 
has now arrived when this system of 
reasoning mst cease. It would be in- 
sulting to repeat it—It would be degra- 
ding to hear it. ‘The United States 
must act as an independent nation, and 
assert their rights and avenge their 
wrongs, according to their own esti- 
inate of them, with the party who com- 
mits them, holding it responsible for its 
own misdeeds, unmitigated by those of 
another. 

For the difference made between G. 
Britain and France, by the application 
of the non-importation act against Eng- 
land only, the motive has been already 
too often explained, and is too well 
known to require further illustrations.— 
Inthe commercial restrictions to which 
the U. States resorted as an evidence ef 
their sensibility, and a mild retaliation 
of their wrongs, they invariably placed 
both powers on the same footing, hold- 
ing out to each in respect to itsell!, the 
same accommodation, in ease it accept- 
ed the condition offered, and in respect 
to the other, the same restraint, if it refu- 
sed. Had the British government eon- 
firmed the arragement which was enter- 
ed into by the British Ministers in 1809, 
and France maintained her decrees, 
with France would the United States 
have had to resist, with the firmness be- 
longing to their character, the centinued 





violation of their rights. The commit- 
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tee do not hesitate to declare, that France; 
has greatly injured the U. States, and) 


that satisfactory reparation has not yet 
been made for many of those injuries.— 
Bat, that is a concern which the United 
States will look to and settle for them- 
selves. ‘The high character of the A- 
merican people, is a suilicient pledge to 
the world, that they will not fail to settle 
it, on conditions which they have a right 
to claim. 7 

More recently, the true policy of the 
British government towards the U. S. 
has been completely anfolded. It has 
been publicly declared by those in pow- 
er that the orders in council should not 
be repealed until the French govern- 
ment had revoked all its internal res- 
traints on the British commerce, & that 
the trade of the U. States with France 
and her allies, should be prohibited an- 
til Great Britain was also allowed to 
trade with them. By this declaration 
it appears, that to satisfy the pretensions 
ofthe British government, The U. 8: 
must join Great Britain in the war with 
France, and prosecute the war, until 
France should be subdued, for without 
her sabjugation, it were in vain to pre. 
sume on sach a concession. ‘The hosti- 
lity ofthe British government to these 
states has been still further disclosed.— 
It has been made manifest that the UD. 
States are considered by it as the com- 
mercial rival of Great Britain, and that 
their prosperity and growth are incom- 
patible with her welfare. When all 
these circumstances are taken into cen- 
sideration, itis impossible for your com- 
mittee to doubt the motives which have 
governed the British Ministry in all its 
measures towards the U, States since 
the year 1805. Equally is it impossible 
to doubt, longer, the course which the U. 
+ Sm ought to pursue towards Great 


From this view of the multiplied 
wrongs ofthe British government since 
the commencement of the present war, 
it must be evidenttothe impartial world, 
that the contest which is now forced on 
the U. S. is radically a contest for their 
sovereignty and independence. ‘Your 
committee will not enlarge on any of the 
injuries, however great, which have had 
a transitory effect. They wish to call 
the attention of the House to those of a 
permanent nature only, which intrench 
so deeply in our most important rights, 


and Wound so extensive 7 and vitally 
n 


our best interests. as could not fail to de- 
prive the U. States of the principal ad- 
vantage of their revolution. if submitted 


to. The control of our commerce by 


Great Britain, in regulating at pleasure 
and expelling it almost from the ocean ; 
ithe oppressive magger in which these 
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regulations have been carried into effect, 
by seizing and confiscating such of our 
vessels with their cargocs, as were said 
to have violated her edicts, viten without 
previous warning of their danger ; tue 
impressment of our citizens from on 
board our own vessels, on the high seas, 
and elsewhere, and holding them in| 
bondage until it suited the convenience 
of their oppressors to deliver them up, 
are encroachments of that high and 
dangerous tendency which could not fail 
to produce that pernicious ‘effect, nor 
would those be the only consequences | 
that would result from it The British 
government might, tor a while, be suatisfi| 
ed with the ascendency thus gained over | 
us, bat its pretensions would soon in- 
crease. ‘The proof, which so complete 
and disgraceful a submission to its autho- 
rit’ would afford of our degeneracy, 
could net fail to inspire confidence tlrat 
there was no limit to which its usurpa- 
tions and our degradation might not be 
carriéd. 

¥our committee, believing that the 
free-born sons ofAmerica are worthy to 
enjoy the liberty which their fathers 
purchased at the price of so much blood 
and treasure, and seeing, in the measure 
adopted by Great Britain, a course com- 
menced and persisted in, which might 
lead to a loss of national character and 
independence, feel no hesitation in advi- 
sing resistance by force, in which the 
Americans of the present day will 
prove te the enemy and to the world, 
that we have not only inherited that lib- 
erty which our fathers gave us, but also 
the WILL and power to maintain it.— 
Relying on the patriotism of the nation, 
and confidently trusting that the Lord 
of Hosts will go with us to battle in a 
righteous cause, and crown our efforts 
with success—your committee recom- 
mend an immediate appeal to ARMs, 


——- 








Mr. Quincey moved that the doors 
be now opened, that the injunction of se- 
crecy on the said message be removed, 
that the same be promulgated, and that 
the subsequent proceedings thereupon 
be had with open doors. 

And the question thereupon being ta- 
ken, 

it was determined in the negative— 
ayes 46, nays 76 

A motion was then made by Mr. 
Randolph, that the proceedings open 
the said message of the president be had 
and conducted with open doors. 

And the qaestion thereupon being 
taken, 

it was determined in the negative, 
yeas 46, nays 76. 

A motién was then made by Mr. 


the said message of the president be had 
and conducted with open ders. 

Aud the question being taken, 

lt was dctermmed m the negative, 
yeas 45, nays 77. : 
_.'The said report was then, on motion 
of Mr. Callioun, ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Calhoun from the same commit- 
tee, on leave given, preseited a bill de- 
claring war, between Great Britain and 
her dependencies and the United States 
and their terfitories, which was read 
the first time, 

And qpresret being made thereto 
by. Mr. Randolph, 

The question was taken in the form 
rescribed by the rules and orders-of the 
ouse, to wit, “ shall the bill be re. 

jected ?” 

And determined in the negative, yeas 
45, nays 76. 

The said bill was then read the 
second time and committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole house to-day. 

The house resolved itself into a com 
mittee of the whole house on the said 
bill; and after some time spent therein, 
Mr. Speaker resumed the clnir and Mr, 
Basset reported, that the committee had 
according to order, the said bill under 
consideration, and made some progress 
therein, and had directed him to ask 
leave to sit again. 

Ordered, That the committee of the 
whole house have leave to sit again on 
the said bill. - 

And then the house adjourned, until 
tomorrew morning 11 o’clock. 


Thursday June 4, 


A motion was made by Mr. Milner 
that the doors be now opened. 

And the question being taken. 

It was determined in the negative. 

The house then resolved itself into a 
com: itttee of the whole house, on the 
bill declaring war between Great Bri 
tain and her dependencies and_ the 
United States and their territories ; and 
after some time spent therein, Mr. 
Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Bassett reported that the committee had 
according to order had the said bill un- 
der consideration and made no amend. 
ment thereto. 

A motion was then made by Mr 
Quincy, to amend the said bill by add 
ing thercto a new section, as follows : 

{To be Continued. ) 
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